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interest  on  the  stage  of  their  youthful  careers.  To  do  so,  its  editors  must  take 
care  that  the  material  is  prepared  by  those  people  in  sympathy  with  every  interest 
of  the  readers.  There  has  been  a tendency  in  the  past  for  a type  of  material  called 
“sophisticated”  to  sneak  into  the  Register  columns.  This  sort  of  writing  usually 
annoys  the  readers  to  such  an  extent  that  a torrent  of  complaints  fall  on  the 
wanton  writer’s  shoulders.  He  usually  smiles  and  says,  not  concealing  his  satis- 
faction, “It’s  too  bad.  I guess  it  goes  over  their  heads.  I’m  not  going  to  lower 
my  standards  for  them.”  And  for  whom,  pray  tell,  is  he  holding  his  standards 
so  high?  For  himself?  And  he  writing  in  a magazine  which  at  least  three  thou- 
sand others  read ! As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  he  ought  to  write  in  invisible  ink. 

The  Register,  therefore,  is  going  to  eliminate  unpopular  types  of  writing  from 
its  columns.  Nothing  will  be  included  which  will  not  interest  a considerable  audi- 
ence. Material  is  judged,  not  only  by  intrinsic  merit  alone,  but  by  its  place  in  the 
school  magazine. 

There  are  some  few  who  will  now  object,  saying  that  the  old  standards  of 
high  quality  writing  are  being  abandoned  to  please  a low-standard  public.  That 
is  not  true.  The  standards  are  not  going  to  be  dropped.  The  standards  are  going 
to  be  raised.  The  greatest  plays  are  those  which  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and 
can  still  be  played  before  an  audience  chosen  at  random  from  the  people.  Shakes- 
peare lived  not  because  a few  long-haired  poets  thought  his  language  was  “be-yoo- 
ti-ful,”  but  because  an  Elizabethan  audience  and  a New  York  audience  like  to 
see  Brutus  stab  Caesar,  and  hear  the  murdered  man  say,  “Et  tu,  Brute?”  If  the 
Register’s  standards  are  to  aim  at  those  of  great  magazines,  they  must  be  prepared 
to  meet  approval  now,  and  a hundred  years  from  now.  If  the  stories  and  essays 
are  unpopular  now,  what  chance  have  they  of  being  remembered?  The  material 
presented  will  be  of  a type  which  pleased  the  eye  and  the  mind— which  can  be 
read  with  both  enjoyment  and  admiration. 

To  secure  material  in  the  past  it  has  been  the  custom  for  a board  of  editors 
to  be  chosen,  on  the  basis  of  work  done.  These  editors  were  to  write  the  paper 
for  one  year.  This  is  the  newspaper  plan.  To  secure  material  in  the  future,  the 
editorial  board,  chosen  on  the  basis  of  past  work,  will  receive  and  offer  sugges- 
tions on  material  submitted  by  any  member  of  the  school.  The  writing  done 
by  the  editors  will  be  only  such  as  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  departments.  It  may 
be  possible  to  run  a magazine  on  contributions  made  entirely  outside  the  editors. 
That  is  the  case  with  such  magazines  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  Latin  School,  with  its  brilliant  scholastic  record,  certainly  has 
an  ample  field  of  potential  contributors.  The  trouble  has  been  the  result  of  the 
mistaken  idea  that  to  get  into  the  gilded  pages,  one  must  be  a shining  star,  pushed 
by  fate  into  the  enfolding  arms  of  the  Sanctum.  The  Sanctum  is  open ; its  sanc- 
tity is  broken ; it  needs  company,— a crowd  of  writers  to  lay  sacrifices  on  its  altar. 

We  therefore  urge  every  boy  in  the  school  who  has  any  interest  in  writing  at 
all  to  come  to  us  and  find  out  where  his  talents  may  be  best  applied.  Those  who 
can  write  stories,  good  stories,  will  be  most  welcomely  received.  And  a boy  with 
a sense  of  humor — he  too  is  wanted.  Some  one  who  can  draw  cartoons,  some  one 
who  can  write  essays  and  editorials  of  common  interest — all  these  are  needed,  and 
the  reward  is  waiting  for  them.  There  is  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one’s  name 
in  print,  and  the  chance  of  permanent  recognition  in  the  form  of  an  editorial 
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position.  There  are  Class  II  and  III  editors  yet  to  be  chosen,  and  the  field  is 
wide  open  to  competition. 

The  ideal  of  the  Register  this  year,  then,  is  to  produce  a magazine  which  will 
appeal  to  the  taste  of  the  readers,  written  by  members  of  every  side  of  school  life, 
and  run  fairly  and  efficiently  in  a way  to  satisfy  the  workers  and  the  public ; and 
thus  to  express  the  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  School  itself. 

o — o — o 

THE  PUZZLE  IS  SOLVED 

To  the  Art  Editor  of  the  REGISTER:  November  30,  1931. 

I am  a professional : I admit  it  freely  for  I am  proud  of  the  distinction ; there 
are  professionals  in  every  calling,  but  I believe  that  I am  the  only  professional 
“contesteer.’/  And  now,  sir,  if  that  does  not  disqualify  me.  I shall  proceed. 

When  I first  met  the  November  issue  of  the  REGISTER  face  to  face,  to  put 
it  frankly  I was  taken  by  surprise  and  off  my  guard,  as  Vergil  has  it,  “obstipui.” 
But  when  the  prize  of  a lemon  for  the  best  interpretation  was  announced — by  the 
way,  I hope  you  don’t  mean  merely  a lemon  for  all  this  inordinate  and  unnecessary 
brain  work — I took  heart  once  more  and  determined  to  do  or  die  “for  dear  old 
Rutgers.” 

The  chap  in  the  rear  foreground  was  the  one  that  puzzled  me ; of  course,  I 
recognized  the  gentleman  in  the  pool  as  the  prototype  of  the  Latin  School  student ; 
in  fact,  his  (shall  I say,  “spitting”?)  image  sleeps  directly  in  back  of  me  in  Physics 
Class,  but  why  he  should  have  horns  and  hooves  I could  not  say.  Then,  by  slow 
degrees,  my  meagre  knowledge  of  the  mythology  of  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks 
came  back  to  me. 

After  prolonged  conference  and  cogitation  with  myself,  I developed  upon 
the  solution  which  I hereinafter  indite : The  mountains  are,  of  course,  extraneous 
and  form  merely  a background  for  the  theme.  The  figure  in  the  back  foreground 
represents  a satyr,  a kind  of  wood-nymph,  and,  as  Pan,  the  god  of  Nature  exempli- 
fied “wanton  becks  and  wreathed  smiles,”  so  the  figure  aforementioned  is  a rep- 
resentation of  a schoolboy  during  vacation-time.  Looking  into  the  pool,  he  sees 
into  the  future — he  sees  the  re-inauguration  of  school,  he  sees  himself  once  more 
engrossed  (?)  in  books.  The  reason  that  the  student  has  horns  and  hooves  is 
that  the  schoolboy  retains,  even  in  school,  a little  of  the  joyful  and  “laissez-faire” 
attitude  of  the  vacation-time. 

Sir,  I have  done ; mail  me  the  lemon  care  General  Delivery,  Boston  Post  Office 
(not  the  new  one).  “Fabius  Maximus  Cunctator” 


■ o — o — o 

ON  SPENDING  YOUR  TIME 

It  is  a strange  thing,  but  very  true,  that  the  fellow  who  is  doing  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  is  the  one  who  has  the  most  time  for  the  things  he  likes  to  do. 
The  person  whose  time  is  crowded,  who  always  seems  to  have  more  than  he  can 
do,  is  the  one  who  is  accomplishing  the  least.  A well-known  writer,  when  asked 
how  he  found  time  to  compose  so  many  books  while  engaged  in  all  his  public 
work,  replied  that  he  contrived  to  do  so  much  by  never  doing  too  much  at  a time, 
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and  during  the  time  that  he  was  writing  he  gave  his  whole  attention  to  what  he 
was  doing. 

We  often  complain  that  homelessons  require  so  much  time  that  we  are  forced 
to  give  up  a great  deal  of  time  from  outside  activities  and  outside  interests  in 
order  to  do  them  right.  We  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  do  the  things  we 
enjoy  first,  and  then  leave  the  tedious  work  till  last.  The  result  is  we  do  not 
enjoy  the  recreation  as  much  as  we  should  with  our  work  done,  and  the  drudgery 
is  ten  times  harder  to  go  back  to.  We  often  work  against  time,  and  such  a con- 
dition is  not  conducive  to  thoroughness  or  accuracy. 

Without  a doubt,  if  every  Latin  School  boy  were  to  do  every  assigned  home- 
lesson  thoroughly,  spending  as  much  time  as  an  hour  on  each, — some  require 
more — it  would  be  a miracle.  But  if  we  look  at  the  well-rounded  person,  active 
in  life,  who  is  doing  long  and  arduous  work  each  day,  perhaps  using  his  eyes  a 
great  deal,  we  see  that  the  reasons  he  can  stand  the  strain,  and  yet  have  time  for 
recreation,  reading,  and  things  he  likes  to  do,  are  very  evident.  He  can  concen- 
trate all  his  efforts  on  the  thing  he  is  doing;  he  uses  his  spare  time  constructively, 
and  he  works  at  a maximum  of  efficiency. 

So  much  of  our  work  is  done  under  pressure.  We  rush  from  one  thing  to 
the  next  in  the  fear  that  if  we  spend  too  much  time  on  one  thing,  there  will  not 
be  enough  for  the  rest.  So  much  of  our  energy  is  wasted,  so  much  of  our  work 
is  done  with  our  minds  not  fully  on  the  thing  we  are  doing  that  efficiency  is  cut 
down  amazingly.  You  don't  have  to  know  physics  to  see  that  if  efficiency  is  in- 
creased, the  time  for  the  same  amount  of  work  is  decreased. 

Now,  realizing  that  concentration  gives  you  so  much  more  added  time  for 
the  things  you  like  to  do — reading,  perhaps,  or  enjoying  the  out-of-doors — and 
using  odd  moments  of  the  day,  the  in-between-times,  with  a purpose,  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  much  more  you  can  get  out  of  life,  and  how  much  more  satisfaction 
you  can  gain  from  doing  your  work  well. 

All  this  boiled  down  amounts  to  the  famous  saying  that  one  of  our  masters 
quoted  not  long  ago,  (gems  of  thought  are  constantly  coming  from  their  lips,  if 
you  listen  for  them,  believe  it  or  not)  “Work  while  you  work  and  play  while 
you  play.”  R.  O. 

o — o — o- 


BEYOND  THE  HORIZON 
Sidney  Rosen,  ’72 


I scan  with  eager,  flashing  eye, 

With  flushing  face, 

That  distant  place 

Where  dimly  colored  ends  the  sky. 

My  heart  tugs  and  strains  in  me  wild, 
To  bound  away — 

But  here  I'll  stay 

To  rot,  until  my  soul’s  defiled. 


Oh,  would  that  I were  free  to  roam ! 

But  here  I’ll  be 
Unto  eternity, 

And  bound  by  fetters  which  I should  call 
“home.” 

Far  distant  would  I make  my  lair — 
(Ah,  hope  divine) 

That  distant  line.  . . . 

What  awaits  me  there?  . . . is’t  hope? 
. . . despair  . . . ? 


FROM  THE  LAND  OF  THE 
SAMOVAR 

David  Furman,  ’22 


It  was  from  the  famous  country  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible  and  Peter  the  Great  that 
my  family  escaped  to  America.  Although 
everything  seems  rather  dim  in  my  mem- 
ory, I recall  quite  plainly  the  change  of 
atmosphere  America  brought.  The 
streets  were  freed  from  those  husky 
peasant  soldiers,  whose  majestic  strides 
and  threatening  sabers  haunted  me  even 
across  the  Atlantic.  People  seemed  so 
friendly.  No  one  minded  the  fact  that 
we  were  Jews.  There  were  no  contemp- 
tuous sneers  of  “ j hid”  (Jew),  no  bloody 
pogroms,  no  hiding  in  cellars  or  attics, 
no  more  frantic  prayers  in  a gloomy 
synagogue  for  the  Angel  of  Death  to 
smite  our  Sodomites.  We  were  free,  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  my 
father,  we  were  happy. 

I was  too  young,  however,  to  be  really 
affected  by  the  sudden  glamorous  life  into 
which  I was  thrown.  Even  the  schools 
with  their  free  teaching  and  free  books 
didn’t  fascinate  me.  I was  a rather  dull 
child,  I humbly  admit. 

After  one  year  I learned  the  English 
tongue  well  enough  to  be  put  in  the  fourth 
grade.  Immediately  I awoke.  Geogra- 
phy had  done  the  trick.  When  I heard 
that  many  continents  comprise  the  world, 
and  that  Europe  is  nowhere  near  Ameri- 
ca, I dared  ask  the  teacher  if  the  class 
would  study  the  “continent”  of  Russia 
and  especially  “that”  of  Ukraine.  Smil- 
ing, she  told  me  it  would. 


With  eager  hopes  I awaited  the  day 
when  the  class  would  be  told  about  my 
“Ookrayna.”  Meanwhile,  I learned  that 
there  were  other  countries  in  the  world, 
too.  Still,  neither  the  hustling  city  of 
Berlin,  nor  the  flavored  life  of  Paris 
seemed  as  important  to  me  as  Lackovitz, 
a village  some  hundred  miles  west  of 
Kiev,  where  I was  horn.  How  wonder- 
ful, I though,  it  would  be  to  hear  an- 
other person  talk  on,  and  maybe  relate 
some  of  the  tales  my  grandfather  used  to 
tell  me,  about  that  river  Volga.  The 
teacher  was  so  kind  to  me,  I thought  I’d 
tell  her  about  my  coming  from  that  re- 
gion. 

There  were  many  things  I secretly 
planned  to  tell  her.  I was  sure  she  would 
like  to  know  about  the  dreadful  ride  my 
family  took  to  get  over  the  border  in  order 
to  avoid  having  my  elder  brother  forced 
to  serve  in  Kerensky’s  army.  How  cold 
and  windy  that  night  of  our  escape  was, 
as  we  sped  in  the  wagon  of  a good  Chris- 
tian friend,  who,  remunerated  five  times 
his  price,  vouched  to  bring  us  across  the 
danger-line  safely.  Like  Lot’s  family, 
we  were  sneaking  off,  but  from  another 
kind  of  fire  and  brimstone.  Twice  he 
had  to  change  horses,  so  fast  did  he  speed 
them.  At  a certain  time,  he  told  my 
mother,  the  sentinels  on  the  border  were 
changed.  There  was  an  interval  of  a few 
minutes.  If  he  could  reach  the  border 
by  that  time,  we  should  be  saved.  Miracu- 
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lously  he  got  there  in  time.  My  aunt,  who 
followed  us  a few  weeks  later,  was  caught, 
robbed  of  everything  she  carried,  and  sent 
back. 

As  I looked  on  the  map,  first  Kiev  and 
then  Rovno  caught  my  eye.  I was  cer- 
tain this  was  the  same  Rovno  from  which 
my  father  used  to  bring  home  a water- 
melon each  year.  Always  shall  I cherish 
the  memory  of  that  yearly  watermelon. 
Nothing  could  frighten  me  more  into  sub- 
mission than  the  threat  of  losing  my  piece 
of  “kavahna,”  as  we  called  it. 

Then,  there  were  those  horrible  tales 
of  the  Volga.  The  river,  as  I looked  on 
the  map,  must  have  been  very  near  my 
village.  And  I saw  myself  telling  my 
teacher  about  the  dreadful  massacres  at 
Kishenev,  the  beloved  Bolsheviks  from 
Odessa,  who,  in  a village,  like  the  fair- 
dealing German  soldiers,  were  a blessing 
rather  than  a curse. 

Patiently  I waited,  as  the  class  went 


over  country  after  country  on  its  east- 
ward march.  I wasn’t  surprised  at  hear- 
ing no  such  tales  about  other  lands,  be- 
cause I thought  there  were  none.  Finally, 
the  class  was  to  study  Russia.  I recall 
running  home  and  breaking  the  happy 
news  to  mv  mother.  I was  in  ecstasy. 
Every  one  was  to  he  told  about  my  land, 
about  my  river  Volga,  about  my,  albeit 
despised  and  accursed,  czars. 

At  first,  my  teacher  talked  about  some 
Tundra  region  and  forest  belts,  of  which 
I had  never  heard  before.  She  went  on 
and.  just  as  she  had  done  with  “Ger- 
many,” gave  long  lists  of  exports,  im- 
ports, manufactures.  My  hopes  began  to 
fail,  hut  I waited.  After  a couple  of  days 
she  began  to  discuss  the  rivers.  How 
quickly  she  disposed  of  my  Volga.  But 
the  words  “and  the  Volga  runs  to  the 
Caspian  Sea”  are  still  indelibly  imprinted 
on  my  mind. 


WAS  ? 

Harold  Banks,  '32 

Ich  schaue  in  die  stille  Nacht. 

Die  Sterne  oben  sell’  ich  winken ; 

Der  Mond  am  dunklen  Himmel  lacht ; 
Die  Blumen  unten  Tautropfen  trinken. 

Und  als  ich  in  die  Tiefe  fahre 
Und  nach  einem  Sterne  eitel  tracht, 

Da  schleicht  mir  in  Sinn  die  alte  Frage, 
Was  hat  all  diese  Schonheit  gemacht  ? 
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A TRILOGY  OF  CHARITY 
Wilfred  Kaplan,  ’32 


There  was  a man  born  who  was  really 
blind,  for  he  had  seen  all  before  he  came 
into  this  world,  and  never  looked  again. 
His  name  was  Joseph,  and  he  lived  in  a 
far-off  land,  though  it  was  just  like  yours 
and  mine. 

The  people  there  hated,  loved,  fought, 
argued,  heckled  and  haggled,  built  houses, 
tore  them  down,  fought  wars,  broke  trea- 
ties, wasted  money,  hoarded  gold,  made 
and  broke  laws — all  just  as  we  do  here. 

But  Joseph  knew  all  this  before  he  came 
into  the  world ; and  he  was  sorry  for  it. 
His  heart  burned  to  teach  the  world  to 
live  better,  to  help  it  to  get  along.  And 
he  had  the  power  to  do  it. 

His  father  was  rich,  oh  so  rich,  and 
ruled  his  money  wisely.  Joseph  never 
wanted,  but  that  did  not  spoil  him.  He 
knew  that  the  rest  of  the  world  suffered, 
and  that  he  must  help  them. 

Once,  when  he  was  out  riding  on  his 
pony,  he  passed  a little  hut  in  back  of  his 
father’s  castle.  “John,”  he  said  to  the 
groom,  who  was  riding  beside  him, 
“whose  house  is  that?” 

“Oh,  that,”  said  John,  “is  the  home  of 
your  music  teacher.” 

“And  who  is  that  little  boy  on  the  cot 
near  the  window?” 

“That  is  his  son,  Alfred;  he’s  been  sick 
for  nearly  a year.” 

Joseph  said  nothing,  but  meditated  si- 
lently. When  he  returned  to  his  room, 
he  immediately  took  his  pen  and  wrote  a 
little  note.  He  then  took  his  purse,  full 
of  gold,  and  made  a little  bundle,  enclos- 
ing the  note.  He  sent  it  by  messenger 
that  day. 

A few  days  later,  Joseph’s  father  called 
him  to  his  study  and  said,  “My  son,  how 
have  you  been  spending  your  money — 
Rather  stingily,  I see.  Why  didn’t  you 
tip  John,  the  groom,  yesterday?” 


Joseph  turned  a little  pale.  “Father,” 
he  said,  “I  sent  my  allowance  to  Mr. 
Henschel’s  son,  who  is  sick.” 

“And  is  that  what  I give  you  money 
for?”  shouted  the  old  man.  Joseph’s 
eyes  filled,  and  he  ran  from  the  room. 

The  next  morning,  when  he  found  a 
new  purse  under  his  pillow,  with  a note 
from  his  father,  saying,  ‘Use  this  more 
sensibly,”  he  immediately  ran  to  the 
groom,  put  a piece  of  gold  into  his  hand, 
and  said,  “Here,  John,  take  this,  I’m  sorry 
I didn’t  give  it  to  you  yesterday.” 

John  gratefully  accepted  the  gift. 

“And,  John,  tell  me;  how  is  Alfred, 
Mr.  Henschel’s  son,  getting  along?” 

“Oh,  he’s  much  improved.  They  sent 
for  a city  doctor,  who  says  he’ll  get  better 
in  no  time.”  And  Joseph’s  heart  was 
glad.  * * * 

When  Joseph  was  sixty  years  old,  he 
received  a visit  from  his  cousin,  Harold, 
a friend  for  many  years.  Joseph  had 
aged  much,  and  now  had  to  spend  most 
of  his  days  in  bed. 

Harold  came  into  the  old  man’s  room 
and  said,  “Joseph,  this  is  the  last.” 

Joseph  showed  his  surprise,  and  sat 
up  in  bed.  “What  is  it?”  he  asked. 

“Why,  I loaned  you  two  thousand 
guilders  three  days  ago ; you  said  you 
needed  it  to  pay  rent  on  your  room.  And 
now  I hear  you  have  given  it  to  some  fool 
beggar.  I’m  through !” 

Joseph  smiled  a weary  smile.  “Can’t 
you  see,  Harold,  how  much  good  the 
money  will  do?  The  man  is  young,  he 
will  work  once  more,  and,  instead  of  be- 
ing a burden  on  the  world,  will  help  tre- 
mendously.” 

“Bosh !”  said  Harold.  “I’ve  had  enough 
of  your  charity  ideas.  You  had  a swell 
education,  plenty  of  money,  and  every- 
thing you  wanted.  And  you’ve  wasted 
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it,  every  bit.  You  wouldn’t  even  let  your 
father  disinherit  you ; you  spent  your  in- 
heritance. You’re  a fool,  and  every  one 
knows  it.”  Then  he  left  the  room. 

Joseph  smiled.  “Am  I a fool?”  he 
said.  “No,  not  if  I have  helped  the  poor 
people  of  this  earth.” 

A few  days  later,  when  he  died,  people 
discussed  his  life,  for  every  one  knew  of 
him.  And  all  thought  how  foolish,  how 
wasteful  he  had  been.  And  those  who 
had  received  money  from  him  smirked, 
and  bought  a few  flowers  for  the  funeral. 

* * * 

When  Joseph  had  finished  his  first  day 


in  Heaven,  he  was  about  to  lie  down  to 
rest,  when  he  heard  a moan.  He  looked 
around,  and  saw  an  angel  seated  on  a 
cloud  with  twenty-five  others  gathered 
around  him. 

“What  is  the  matter?”  asked  Joseph. 

“Alas,”  said  the  moaning  one,  “My 
harp  is  broken.  I shall  never  play  again.” 

“Not  so,”  said  Joseph.  “Take  mine 
and  be  happy.” 

The  angel  smiled  and  took  the  harp. 
And  all  the  twenty-five  around  smiled, 
too.  Soon  their  smiling  turned  to  laugh- 
ing, and  all  heaven  rippled  in  mirth. 

“How  fine,”  said  Joseph,  “to  help  some 
one.” 


o — o — o 

VOTE  FOR  ME! 

With  apologies  to  John  C.  Emery  of 
The  Saturday  Evening  Post 

Richard  L.  Odiorne,  ’32 


The  hazy  premonition  that  it  won’t  be 
long  before  election  time.  The  remarks 
to  your  friends : “I  wonder  who’ll  be  class 
president  this  year?  I wonder  if  I should 
run  for  something?”  The  conjectures 
that  Bill  Board  ought  to  be  class  presi- 
dent, lie’s  got  lots  of  friends.  He’s  been 
in  a lot  of  clubs.  The  remarks  of  your 
friends:  “Why  don’cha  go  out  for  sec- 
retary? You've  got  a good  chance.” 
Your  secret  urgings  to  run  for  something 
— maybe  class  committee  anyway. 

The  hard  time  you  have  of  it  to  decide 
whether  to  run  or  not.  The  final  de- 
cision not  to,  it’ll  take  a lot  of  time  and 
bother  anyway.  The  arrival  of  the  day 
on  which  nomination  papers  are  to  be 
given  out.  The  thrilling  announcement 
(thrilling  for  some)  that  the  papers  are 
to  be  given  out  at  the  end  of  the  home 
room  period.  The  approach  of  the  min- 
ute-hand to  the  half-past  mark.  The 
sudden  change  of  mind.  The  neglected 
lunch.  1 he  dash  back  to  your  home  room, 


where  ensues  that  well-known  clamor : 
“Vote  for  me ! Vote  for  me ! . . . Say, 
Buttonoff,  you’re  a friend  of  mine,  just 
write  your  name  down  here,  will  ya? 
That’s  a good  feller,  thanks  . . .I’ll  vote 
for  you  if  you’ll  vote  for  me.” 

The  glance  at  the  clock.  The  dash  out 
into  the  corridor.  The  hurried  search 
for  more  unhappy  autograph  artists.  The 
wish  that  you’d  had  your  lunch  in  the 
home  room  period  (in  obscurity  behind 
that  hard-worked  desk  cover.)  The 
necessity  of  getting  twenty-five  names  on 
your  sheet.  The  increasing  difficulty  of 
getting  names.  The  count  of  your  list 
of  scrawled  names  which  total  about 
twenty-three.  The  rush  down  to  305, 
where  Picklestein,  Olslemann,  and  Burn- 
bomb,  old  pals  of  yours,  might  have  a 
vote  left  for  you.  The  untimely  bell,  end- 
ing the  lunch  period.  The  feeling  of 
brotherhood  among  the  nominees-to-be. 
The  dash  back  to  your  desk,  where  you 
snatch  a sandwich  unnoticed  (?)  by  your 
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home  room  teacher,  who  understands  your 
plight  and  sympathizes.  The  thought 
that  it’s  probably  been  a hectic  time  for 
Class  I in  general — signing,  signing,  and 
signing,  hurriedly,  illegibly,  feverishly, 
willingly,  unwillingly,  signing  with  the 
paper  put  against  the  wall,  on  a chair  or 
on  somebody’s  shoulder,  trying  to  write 
with  empty  fountain  pens  and  broken  pen- 
cils, having  to  tell  a momentarily  for- 
gotten friend  that  you've  voted  four  times 
for  class  committee,  maybe  it  was  five, 
besieged  on  every  hand  by  frantic  nom- 
inees-to-be. 

The  inability  in  the  last  two  periods  to 
concentrate.  The  promiscuous  showing 
of  your  nomination  paper  to  a friend.  The 
suspicious  glance  of  the  teacher.  The 
hasty  attempt  to  conceal  the  precious 
paper.  The  growing  fear  that  justice  will 
take  its  course.  The  remark  of  the 
teacher,  “Better  hide  that  paper  or  I 
might  take  it  away — and  you  wouldn’t 
like  that,  would  you  ? . . . No.”  The  re- 
lief. The  surreptitiously  snatched  piece 
of  candy,  concealed  with  difficulty.  The 
long-sought-for  end  of  the  last  period. 
The  last  few  fleeting  minutes  in  which  you 
accost  everyone  possible  to  see  if  there 
are  any  votes  left.  The  two  fellows  who 


resignedly  sign  their  names,  giving  you 
the  necessary  total. 

The  heart-breaking  news,  the  next  day, 
that  something  was  flukey  with  the  nomi- 
nation papers,  and  that  the  whole  thing 
will  have  to  be  gone  through  again.  The 
fond  last  look  at  your  worthless  paper, 
which  goes  into  the  waste  basket.  The 
trip  to  the  library  that  noon,  only  to  find 
that  you’re  about  ten  minutes  later  than 
the  rest  of  the  fellows.  The  valiant  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  courage  and  go  after 
the  required  names.  The  discovery  that 
most  of  the  fellows  who  signed  your 
original  paper  have  already  signed  up. 
The  dawning  realization  that  there  are 
not  enough  votes  left  for  you  and  you 
might  as  well  quit.  The  unofficial  resig- 
nation, and  the  muttered : “Hang  the 
election,  anyway.”  The  slight  interest 
you  take  in  the  election  until  the  final 
papers.  The  results.  The  milling  crowd 
around  the  list  in  the  library.  The  re- 
marks about  the  results.  The  unex- 
pressed wish  that  your  name  were  up 
there. 

The  first  class-meeting.  The  feeling 
that  you’re  just  as  glad  you  didn’t  get 
elected  anyhow. 


o — o — o 

THE  REGISTER’S  CONFIDENTIAL  GUIDE  TO  GOOD  LITERATURE 


The  Open  Window,  by  Saki — a very 
clever  and  short,  short  story,  as  effective 
in  the  telling  as  in  the  reading. 

The  Brothers  Karamazov,  by  Dostoyev- 
sky— a Russian  classic,  a very  powerful, 
dramatic  and  characteristically  written 
Russian  novel  with  stern,  powerful  men 
as  the  actors. 

Man  and  Superman,  by  Bernard  Shaw 
— a witty  play  by  a present-day  leader  in 
dramatic  and  a thousand  other  fields  ; cen- 
tered about  Don  Juan,  transported  to  the 
twentieth  century. 


The  Cherry  Orchard , by  Anton  Che- 
kov — a masterful  play  often  produced, 
with  strength  to  stand  many  readings. 
The  prevailing  Tchekov  atmosphere  of 
melancholy  prevails,  giving  a remarkable 
charm  to  the  life  pictured. 

Portrait  of  a Lady,  by  T.  S.  Eliot — a 
modern  poem,  written  in  the  clever  rhy- 
thms and  music  of  an  individualist  whom 
many  copy. 

The  Picture  of  Dorian  Gray,  by  Oscar 
Wilde — a fantastic  novel  by  the  master 
of  paradox,  amusing,  with  an  impressive 
argument  as  the  theme. 
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A DISSERTATION  ON  SHOES 
By  Harold  Banks,  ’32 


Horapollo  the  Younger  lay  under  a tree 
by  the  side  of  a shady  path — and  yawned. 
As  he  did  so  he  stretched  himself  luxuri- 
antly, thereby  inviting  a jagged  sliver  of 
wood  to  enter  the  tenderest  part  of  his 
foot — the  arch. 

“Oh,  Ptah,”  he  exclaimed,  “where- 
fore hast  thou  created  the  tree  that  it 
may  bring  us  both  good  and  evil,  in  that 
it  gives  us  whereof  we  may  eat  and  means 
by  which  we  may  harm  ourselves  and  our 
neighbors  ?” 

Having  concluded  this  mild  reproach, 
he  seized  the  injured  member  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tear  the  enemy  from  its  encamp- 
ment. Then  he  seated  himself  erect  and 
said,  “Hm,  hm.”  Thus  he  sat  for  the 
better  part  of  an  hour — at  the  end  of 
which  period  of  time,  his  eyes  suddenly 
lit  up  with  a peculiar  expression.  Once 
more  he  said,  “Hm” — and  rose.  Gather- 
ing together  his  flock  of  sheep,  he  marched 
them  down  the  hillside  to  the  little  hut 
in  the  midst  of  a rolling  plain  outside  the 
gates  of  Thebes,  the  famous  Egyptian 
metropolis.  Before  the  door  of  the  little 
cabin  sat  his  aged,  honorable  father, 
Horapollo  the  Elder,  whom  he  greeted 
with  a “pax  vobiscum.”  Having  in  his 
turn  received  the  conventional  blessing,  he 
stepped  hastily  into  the  dwelling,  seized 
the  dried  skin  of  a young  lamb,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  hut  to  seat  himself  beside  his 
father. 

“What  dost  thou,  O my  son  ?” 

“Soon  shalt  thou  see,  O my  father.” 
Followed  silence. 

Horapollo  the  Younger  took  the  skin 
in  his  hands  and  ripped  it  in  twain.  Upon 
each  of  these  parts  he  placed  an  eager  foot 
— after  which  operation  he  proceeded  to 
wrap  the  skins  about  his  feet,  fastening 
the  ill-fashioned  sandals  about  his  ankles 
with  thinner  strips  of  leather.  He  com- 
pleted his  operations  and  cautiously 


glanced  at  his  father.  Then  he  slowly 
rose  and  stood  before  him.  The  Elder 
stared  stupidly  at  his  son.  Indignation 
and  anger  were  written  in  his  eyes.  He 
spoke. 

“Have  I become  the  progenitor  of  a 
race  of  unbelievers?  Have  not  the  gods 
given  you  feet  upon  which  to  walk?  Will 
you  so  blaspheme  their  divine  will?  Take 
those  impious  things  off  before  the  powers 
above  and  below  take  revenge  upon  you 
for  daring  to  resist  them.  Had  the  gods 
thought  it  necessary  for  mortals  to  wear 
such  things,  would  they  not  have  created 
them?”  He  shook  his  head  in  rage. 

“O  most  honorable  father,”  cried  the 
son,  “let  me  but  fashion  a similar  pair  for 
your  worthy  feet.  Then  wilt  thou  see 
for  what  reason  the  gods  have  given  men 
brains.”  Eagerly  he  awaited  the  words 
of  his  father.  His  feet  were  so  com- 
fortable. 

“Out  upon  you ! Thou  fool,”  cried  the 
Elder,  and,  as  if  sensing  a duty  undone, 
he  rose  from  his  position  on  the  ground 
and  rushed  towards  his  son  to  chastise  him 
for  his  boldness.  So  agitated  was  he  that 
his  equilibrium  suffered,  in  consequence 
of  which  dire  fact,  he  slipped,  and,  as  he 
slid  along  the  ground — O just  gods! — a 
similar  sliver  entered  his  arch.  With  a 
howl  of  pain  he  raised  himself  from  his 
prone  state  on  the  earth  and  proceeded  to 
open  hostilities  with  the  enemy  as  his  son 
had  before  him.  When  he  had  success- 
fully signed  terms  of  peace  with  the  foe 
he  stared  vacantly  at  his  foot.  Looking 
up  into  the  face  of  his  heir,  he  said,  “Hm, 
hm” — and  his  heir  replied,  “Exactly,  O 
mine  honorable  father.” 

“My  son,”  said  the  Elder,  “now  do  I 
wonder  that  gods  have  not  created  what 
you  have  just  made.  Make  for  me  also 
a pair  such  as  you  have.  But  let  us  beware 
of  our  neighbors,  lest  they  see  us  with 
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them  and  hold  us  for  infidels.  Then 
would  we  be  brought  to  trial.  Go,  my 
son.” 

So  the  son  happily  set  himself  to  the 
task,  and  in  short  order  he  fashioned  a 
similar  pair  of  sandals  for  his  father.  The 
gods,  however,  informed  by  their  official 
messenger  of  the  state  of  affairs  existing 
outside  Thebes,  held  a council,  wherein  it 
was  decided  fitly  to  punish  the  culprits. 
As  the  Horapollo  family  was  one  day 
tending  its  sheep,  a neighboring  shepherd 
stopped  to  chat  about  sundry  affairs. 
Upon  spying  the  apparel  which  they  were 
wearing,  he  cried,  “May  the  gods  curse 
you  for  unbelievers  and  breakers  of  the 
law  !”  Then  he  departed. 

A few  days  later  we  find  the  unhappy 
pair  in  a crowded  courtroom.  The  jurors 
are  impatiently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
chief  magistrate.  Soon  a commotion 
among  the  citizens  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  the  respected  judge.  He  steps 
boldly — for  all  his  seventy  odd  years — 
along  the  wooden  floor  and — uncere- 
moniously trips,  sliding  forward  feet 
first,  in  a manner  unbefitting  the  decorum 
of  a dignified  executive.  The  noble  judge 
shrieks  and  seizes  the  arch  of  his  foot. 
An  uncontrollable  accident  has  marred  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods.  The  learned  offi- 
cial has  become  the  rebellious  recipient  of 
a sliver.  He  stares  at  the  enveloped  feet 
of  the  defendants  and  says,  “Hm,  hm.” 
The  Younger  dashes  forward,  pulls  the 
tenacious  splinter  from  its  hiding-place, 
and  graciously  offer  his  sandals  to  the 


magistrate.  The  latter  rises  and  com- 
mands the  stolid  jury  to  fall  and  slide  as 
he  did.  They  obey.  . . . That  day  the 
first  shoestore  in  Thebes  was  opened 
under  the  management  of  Horapollo  and 
Son.  Thus,  in  the  city  of  Thebes,  in 
ancient  Egypt,  was  born  the  first  rough 
model  of  a shoe. 

In  Rome,  Homer,  Pliny,  and  Ovid  sang 
the  praises  of  one  Tychius,  a Boeotian,  a 
famous  shoemaker — often  accredited  with 
having  manufactured  the  first  pair  of 
leather  shoes.  It  is  said  that  Caligula, 
the  Insane  One,  ornamented  his  ivory- 
buckled  sandals  with  precious  stones. 

In  China  and  Japan  the  natives  can  be 
seen  hopping  about  shod  in  silk,  satin,  or 
paper. 

Thus  we  can  go  on,  citing  many  in- 
stances of  new  designs,  both  foolish  and 
practical,  until  we  arrive  in  our  own  time, 
which  finds  us  tramping  about  in  all  sorts 
of  tight-fitting,  modish  creations.  . . . 
All  because  Horapollo  the  Younger  broke 
the  sacred  law  of  the  gods. 

For  the  first  time  since  I sat  down  to 
write,  I look  at  my  own  shoes.  I wriggle 
my  toes  about  in  them  with  inward  satis- 
faction. Then  I curiously  lift  one  foot 
and  look  at  the  sole.  A gaping  hole  stares 
right  back  at  me.  Hastily  I put  that  foot 
down.  Hesitatingly  I lift  the  other.  An- 
other shell-hole  smiles  up  insipidly.  Still 
more  hastily  I place  that  one  back  on  the 
floor.  I put  my  hand  in  my  pocket  and 
say,  “Hm,  hm.” 
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Quis  Est  Qui  Dominorum 

CHARLES  FENNO  WINSLOW 

Mr.  C.  F.  Winslow  (christened  Charles  Fenno,  but  better  known  by  another 
name)  has  for  many  years  endeared  himself  to  the  succeeding  generations  of 
Latin  School  boys  who  have  studied  Latin  and  Greek  under  him,  by  his  rather 
whimsical  sense  of  humor  and  his  delightfully  refreshing  way  of  conducting  reci- 
tations. 

Mr.  Winslow  was  graduated  from  the  Warren  Avenue  school,  which  he  en- 
tered from  the  Lowell  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  in  the  Class  of  ’87.  He  matriculated 
at  Harvard  College,  receiving  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  1891  and  the  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1895.  While  at  college  he  occupied  his  hours  given  to  sport  on  the  track  and 
baseball  teams ; he  was  a contestant  in  the  100-yard  dash,  but  was  more  successful 
at  baseball,  which  leads  us  to  infer  that  he  was  not  a world’s  record-breaker  at 
track.  In  1893  he  devoted  his  time  to  conducting  excursionists  to  the  World’s 
Fair  of  that  year.  Later  he  began  his  chosen  profession  at  a private  school  near 
Stockport,  N.  Y.  After  a short  time  there  he  removed  to  St.  John’s  Military 
School  at  Manlius,  N.  Y.,  where,  in  addition  to  his  duties  as  Head  of  the  French 
Department,  he  was  coach  of  the  baseball  team.  From  this  we  may  conjecture 
that  he  was  by  no  means  inexperienced  or  “green”  when  he  re-entered  Latin  School 
in  1905 — this  time  “at  the  other  end  of  the  whip.”  Since  that  time  he  has,  as 
he  himself  relates,  taught  pretty  nearly  everything  there  is  to  teach,  but  he  now 
devotes  his  efforts  entirely  to  Latin  and  Greek,  but  is  very  likely  at  any  time  to 
deliver  an  extemporaneous  lecture  on  any  matter  from  wet  feet  to  geography. 

He  is  wont  in  class,  apropos  of  something  this  writer  could  never  determine, 
to  regale  the  class  with  the  story  of  a fight  which  took  place  near  his  summer 
home  at  Southport,  Me.,  between  a bulldog  and  an  Airedale ; but  he  tells  it  with 
such  impeccable  veracity  that  it  varies  not  one  iota  each  year,  except  that  this  year 
your  correspondent  had  to  remind  him  that  the  other  dog  was  an  Airedale. 

Consistent  with  this  characteristic,  he  is  essentially  modest  and,  when  asked 
for  an  interview,  said  that  REGISTER  must  indeed  be  “hard  up”  for  material  to 
print.  He  also  declared  that  he  could  see  no  use  for  an  interview  with  him,  since 
he  thought  that  “the  boys  got  enough  hot  air  in  the  classrooms.”  This  brings  to 
mind  the  story  of  the  cub  reporter  who,  on  returning  from  an  interview  with  a 
prominent  public  figure,  was  asked  by  the  City  Editor  what  the  p.  p.  f.  had  said. 
He  replied  “Nothing,”  and  was  told  to  “keep  it  down  to  half  a column.” 

He  assured  your  correspondent  that  he  knew  his  nickname,  this  with  a twinkle 
in  his  eye  that  reminded  one  of  the  mythical  St.  Nicholas,  but  then  the  bell  which 
marked  the  end  of  the  lunch-period  rang  and  the  interviewer  had  to  go  and  get 
his  books  in  order  to  appear  reasonably  intelligent  in  the  subsequent  Physics  period, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a subject  at  which  Mr.  Winslow  never  used  to  be  very  good 
and  hates  with  an  undying  hatred,  so,  you  see,  even  school  teachers  are  human. 

Gaynor  O' Gorman,  Jr.,  ’32 

[Editor’s  Note:  This  is  one  of  a series  of  interviews  with  the  faculty  by  Sydney  Joseph 
Freedberg  in  collaboration  with  Gaynor  O’Gorman,  Jr.| 
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« ALUMNI  NOTES  » 

SHADES  OF  ’28 

Blossoming  forth  with  all  their  scholastic  ability,  the  four  young  men  pictured  below  have 
merely  strengthened  the  opinion  of  Harvard  that  Latin  School  produces  the  best.  In  the  recent 
selections  for  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Fraternity,  the  Messrs.  Isenberg,  Kozodoy,  and  Sawyer  were 
gently  "tapped.”  As  for  Mr.  Zoll,  we  must  in  awe-stricken  tones  proclaim  that  he,  being  doubly 
favored  of  the  gods,  was  chosen  in  1930  when  a mere  junior  at  the  University.  And,  now,  as  a 
senior,  he  leads  the  class ! All  four  have  won  scholarships  for  the  current  year. 


PAUL  MAURICE  ZOLL 
"Polly”  Harvard 

“All’s  well  that  ends  well.” 

Entered  Class  VI,  1922,  from  Christopher 
Gibson  School ; Junior  Debating  Club,  1923-24- 
25;  Literary  Club,  1927-28;  Fidelity  Prize, 
1922-23;  1st  Lieutenant,  1st  Company,  5 th 
Regiment. 


KAPPA 


“Joe” 


JOSEPH  SAWYER 


" Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old 


Harvard  "Pete” 


PETER  HAROLD  KOZODOY 


J J 


“A  comely  old  man,  busy  as  a bee. 


Harvard 


Entered  Class  IV  B,  1924,  from  Christopher 
Gibson  School;  Vice-President  Junior  Debating 
Club,  1924-25;  Chess-Checker  Club,  1924-25-26- 
27-28;  Vice-President  Chess  Club,  1926-27,  Sec- 
retary Chess  Club,  1927-28;  Debating  Club, 

1925- 26-27-28;  Corresponding  Secretary,  1927- 
28;  French  Club,  1925-26-27-28 ; Literary  Club, 
1927-28;  Register  Staff,  1925-26-27-28;  Assis- 
tant Manager,  1925-26 ; Advertising  Manager, 

1926- 27,  Business  Manager,  1927-28;  Debating 
Team,  1927-28;  Swimming  Team,  1924-25; 
Classical  Prize,  1925-26-27;  Debating  Prize, 
1928;  Picture  Committee;  1st  Lieutenant,  12th 
Company,  4th  Regiment. 


Entered  Class  VI,  1922,  from  the  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  School ; Junior  Debating  Society, 
1924-25;  Senior  Debating  Society,  1926-27-28; 
Literary  Club,  1928;  French  Club,  1925-26-27- 
28;  President,  1928;  Dramatic  Club,  1927-28; 
Associate  Editor,  Register  Staff,  1927-28;  Glee 
Club,  1926-27-28;  Secretary,  1928;  Classical 
Prizes,  1923,  26-27-28;  Fidelity  Prize,  1925; 
Approbation  Prize,  1927-28;  2nd  Lieutenant, 
10th  Company,  4th  Regiment;  Class  Day  Com- 
mittee. 
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ARNOLD  ISENBERG 

Harvard 

“To  feel  the  passion  of  eternity.” 

Entered  Class  VI,  1923,  from  Christopher 
Gibson  School;  Classical  Prize,  1924-25;  Modern 
Prize,  1926-27-28;  Special  Prize,  Debating, 
1925;  Second  Prize,  Debating,  1926;  First  Prize, 
1927 ; Special  Prize,  Declamation,  1926;  Sec- 
ond Prize,  1927;  Gardner  Prize  Essay,  1928; 
Dramatic  Prize;  Junior  Debating  Club,  1924; 
Debating  Club,  1925-26-27-28 ; President,  De- 
bating Club,  1927-28;  Dramatic  Club,  1925-26- 
27-28;  Secretary,  Dramatic  Club,  1926-27;  Pres- 
ident, 1927-28;  Chess  Club,  1924-27-28,  Secre- 
tary, 1927,  Vice-President,  1928;  French  Club, 
1926-27-28,  Vice-President,  1927-28;  Literary 
Club,  1927-28;  Debating  Team,  1924-25-26-27- 
28;  Captain,  1927-28;  Chess  Team,  1926-27; 
Captain,  1st  Company,  5th  Regiment;  Memorial 
Essayist ; Chairman,  Class  Day  Committee ; Co- 
author, Class  Song ; Class  Orator ; Register 
Staff,  1925-26-27-28,  Editor-in-chief,  1928. 


Our  own  Boston  University  informs  us  that  the  freshmen  Max  Spotniz  and 
Arnold  Hurwitz  have  made  the  honor  list  in  the  College  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

From  the  blue  of  Yale  comes  word  that  Bernard  A.  Herman  of  the  class  of 
’29  won  the  Yale  Club  Charm  as  one  of  the  first  ten  in  the  Freshman  Class. 

Once  again  we  turn  to  fair  Harvard.  In  the  final  standing  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class  ’30-’31,  Boston  Latin  found  herself  second  in  the  list  of  schools  with 
men  on  the  Dean’s  list.  Of  the  81  Latin  boys  admitted,  25,  or  30.9%,  made  the 
list.  Latin  was  also  second  in  the  list  of  schools  having  the  lowrest  number  of  un- 
satisfactory men,  with  5,  or  6.2%,  in  such  dire  straits  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Wind-born  whisperings  from  the  Heights  would  have  us  know  that  Paul 
Curley,  son  of  Boston’s  famous  mayor,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Fresh- 
man Class.  George  Goodwin  has  been  honored  with  the  position  of  Vice-President, 
and  Joseph  Donovan  with  that  of  Secretary. 
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Hr.  William  3.  (gnnimlr 

Siarriiit 

TESTIMONIAL  OF  THE  FACULTY 

The  faculty  of  the  Public  Latin  School,  deeply  grieved  at  the  untimely  re- 
moval from  their  midst  of  their  beloved  friend  and  esteemed  fellow  member,  Wil- 
liam Franklin  Goodale,  wish  to  express  their  heartfelt  sympathy  with  his  family 
in  this,  the  hour  of  their  bereavement. 

The  following  tributes  from  Mr.  Joseph  L.  Powers,  Headmaster;  Mr.  Henry 
R.  Gardner,  Head  of  the  Latin  Department,  and  Mr.  Francis  C.  Cleary,  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  faculty,  best  express  the  love  and  admiration  in  which  Mr.  Goodale 
was  held. 

“Mr.  Goodale  had  been  with  us  for  only  a few  years,  but  he  already  stood 
out  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in  our  teaching  corps.  He  was  one  of  those 
to  whom  an  important  assignment  could  he  given  with  full  confidence  that  it  would 
he  carried  out  thoroughly  and  accurately.  He  was  conscientious  and  painstaking 
in  his  work.  He  demanded  careful  work  of  his  pupils,  hut  exacted  more  of  him- 
self than  of  his  hoys.  The  latter  gave  him  affection  and  respect,  because  he  was 
kindly  and  eminently  just.  His  unobtrusive  but  friendly  manner,  his  dependability, 
his  sincerity,  endeared  him  to  all  of  us.  We  miss  him  keenly.  His  place  will  he 
hard  indeed  to  fill.” 

“The  teachers  in  the  Latin  School  were  glad  to  count  Mr.  Goodale  as  one  of 
their  number  because  of  his  erudition  and  high  character.  They  respected  him 
for  his  scholarship  and  admired  him  for  his  lofty  ideals,  but  they  liked  him  es- 
pecially for  his  pleasing  personality  and  genial  smile.  Having  a keen  appreciation 
of  what  he  was  and  what  he  stood  for,  they  feel  the  loss  of  his  cheerful  greeting 
and  sympathetic  help,  and  realize  with  great  sorrow  that  in  his  death  they  have 
lost  a true  friend.  They  hope  that  his  spirit  and  inspiration  will  live  on  to  help 
them  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  so  earnestly  dedicated  himself.” 

“William  Franklin  Goodale  was  outstanding  in  those  qualities  that  make  for 
success  in  his  chosen  profession  of  teaching.  A fine  scholar  himself,  he  insisted, 
in  a gracious  and  sympathetic  way,  on  real  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  his  pupils. 

“Eager  to  co-operate  and  unsparing  of  himself,  he  was  ever  ready  to  busy 
himself  with  extra  tasks.  He  was  manly,  yet  gentle,  firm  in  his  convictions,  al- 
ways a gentleman. 

“Without  friction,  pleasantly  and  efficiently,  he  worked  with  his  associates, 
and  now  that  he  is  gone,  we  shall  cherish  the  memory  of  his  cheerful  companion- 
ship.” 
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THE  VALUE  OF  LATIN 


Harold  Sonis,  "33 


The  value  of  Latin  is  well  shown  in  the  following  letter,  written  by  a busi- 
ness man — a firm  believer  in  Latin — to  a doubting  pupil. 

“Latin  is  a great  help  in  everything  you  study.  In  bookkeeping,  you  won’t 
confuse  ‘debit’  and  ‘credit’  if  you  know  their  derivation.  In  botany,  agriculture, 
and  nearly  all  the  sciences,  most  of  the  names  come  from  the  Latin  (or  Greek). 

“But  in  English — the  most  everyday,  practical  study  of  all — Latin  helps  you 
most.  If  you  know  Latin,  you  never  misspell  ‘separate,  preparation,  precedence, 
laudable,’  and  so  on.  Consciously  or  unconsciously  you  use  it  all  the  time,  not  only 
indirectly  in  fully  half  the  words  you  speak  or  write,  but  directly  as  well.  You 
see  a poster : 


High  School  versus  Academy 


“Do  you  know  the  word  ‘versus’  ? In  the  game  only  ‘bona  fide’  students  are 
allowed  to  play;  others  are  unfit  to  represent  your  ‘Alma  Mater.’  You  go  to  the 
game  and  pay  your  money  (which  has  ‘e  pluribus  unum’  stamped  on  it)  to  the 
manager,  who  is  ‘ex  officio’  gate-keeper.  Your  team  heats  the  other  (or  ‘vice 
versa’)  and  the  captain  makes  an  ‘ex  tempore’  speech.  You  pretend  the  other 
team  is  dead,  and  you  hold  a ‘post  mortem’  celebration,  parading  the  streets  with 
a big  banner  with  a ‘facsimile’  of  the  rival  school  marked  ‘Requiescat  in  Pace.’ 

“If  the  principal  opposes  athletics,  you  may  argue  ‘pro’  and  ‘contra,’  urging 
a ‘referendum’  to  the  students.  A single  ‘lapsus  linguae’  may  spoil  your  case  ‘in 
toto.’  You  may  use  an  effective  ‘a  priori’  argument,  or  say  there  is  ‘prima  facie’ 
evidence  that  football  is  a good  thing;  hut  if  you  fail  to  make  your  point,  things 
remain  ‘in  statu  quo,’  the  principal  gives  his  ‘ultimatum,’  and  you  make  your  ‘exit.’ 

“And  so  I could  go  on  ‘ad  infinitum’  not  only  about  football,  hut  about  ‘fiat’ 
money,  ‘ad  valorem’  tariff  duties,  ‘ex  post  facto’  laws,  and  ‘ante  helium’  days,  when 
the  ‘per  capita’  income  of  the  country  was  less  ‘per  annum’  than  it  is  now.” 
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RAMBLINGS  OF  THE  REGISTER’S  RAVING  REPORTER 


October  1 2 . 
439th  anniver- 
sary of  the  dis- 
covery of  Amer- 
ica ..  . 

No  school  . . . 
Whoopee ! 

October  1 3 . 
School  re-com- 
menced ; so  did 
d e c 1 a m a - 
tion.  Passing  a 
Class  IIIA 
room,  the  R.  R. 
R.  overheard  a hoy  reciting  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling’s “Lest  We  Forget”  in  the  approved 
manner  ...  I mean  that  the  “Lord  God 
of  Hosts”  was  not  with  him ; he  forgot 
his  piece. 

October  14.  Captain  Tim  Healy  ad- 
dressed Classes  III  and  IV.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  Class  I touching  appeals  were 
made  hv  Mclnerney  and  Segool  . . . 
Especially  Segool. 

October  15.  First  meeting  of  the  Latin 
School  Debating  Club.  Mr.  Roland,  who 
has  had  remarkable  success  in  the  past, 
has  resumed  charge  of  these  future  high- 
pressure  salesmen. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Winslow  would  like  to  know 
if  anybody  has  something  snappy  in 
rubber-bands  ...  he  uses  them  around 
the  tests  “to  keep  the  zeros  round.” 

October  19.  Shipwreck  Kelly’s  only 
rival,  Elmer  Zilchonof,  painted  the  flag- 
pole on  the  High  School  of  Commerce — 
It  looked  like  quite  a stunt. 

There  was  a discussion  of  post-war 
novels  at  the  second  meeting  of  the  Lit- 
erati under  Mr.  Callanan. 

October  20.  This  month’s  bridge  prob- 


lem : If  you  were  in  Aeneas’  shoes  (or 
sandals),  how  would  you  have  finessed 
the  queen? 

EXTRA  ! EXTRA  ! Inauguration  of 
the  Math  Club. 

October  21.  Trials  for  Public  Decla- 
mation . . . The  boy  orators,  so-called, 
from  Class  II  weren't  good  enough  to 
qualify. 

October  22.  Latin — 15  ; Commerce — 
0!  Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

October  23.  Once  again  the  school  was 
honored  by  the  visit  of  several  Japanese 
scholars  (these  are  easy  to  spell).  They 
were  Y.  Koga,  a newspaper  man;  Prof. 
S.  Kuno,  from  the  University  of  Tokio; 
and  K.  Kitawaga,  who  was,  as  the  so- 
ciety news  reporters  state,  “a  friend.” 
(They  are  traveling  in  America  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Japanese  Government.  I 
wonder  if  their  expense  accounts  are  cur- 
tailed during  the  excitement  of  a Sino- 
Japanese  war?) 

October  27.  Latin — 3 ; Brighton — 0. 
By  the  color  of  jerseys  those  Brighton 
boys  wear,  you’d  think  they  came  from 
South  Boston  . . . We  wish — so  does  Mr. 
G.  B.  Cleary — to  thank  the  person  who 
fixed  the  broken  pane  in  the  Sanctum 
door. 

October  28.  A calamity  of  the  first 
water  took  place  to-day  . . . Report  cards 
were  issued. 

October  30.  Class  I and  II  attended 
memorial  exercises  in  honor  of  the  late 
superintendent  of  schools,  Dr.  Jeremiah 
E.  Burke.  The  first  issue  of  the  Register 
issued  forth. 

November  2.  Literary  Club  listened  to 
a discourse  by  Mr.  Callanan,  Editor-in- 
Chief  of  “Register”  in  1920,  on  Modern 
Biography. 
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November  3.  Having  listened  in  on 
a meeting  of  the  Math  Club,  with  the 
Editor-in-Chief  more  or  less  presiding, 
the  Register’s  Reporter  now  understands 
why  sharks  travel  in  schools. 

ELECTION  DAY. 

Latin — 31;  Trade — 0.  Wow! 

November  4.  This  day  has  been 
solemnly  dedicated  to  O’Gorman  and 
Rosen,  for  upon  this  memorable  day  they 
cleared  out  the  Sanctum — four  basketsful ! 
At  a meeting  of  the  Editorial  Staff,  it  was 
decided  to  try  to  print  an  even  better 
issue  in  December.  Is  it? 

November  5.  Have  you  noticed  the 
gentlemen  with  blue  prints  who  have  been 
wandering  around  school  ? The  austere 
looks  on  their  faces  denote  action  in  the 
near  future. 

November  6.  The  “Cheese  and  Crack- 
ers Club”  held  elections  to-day.  Officers 
are  A.  Skolnick,  President;  Harold 
Banks,  Vice-President;  and  S.  J.  Freed- 
berg,  Secretary. 

Class  IV  squirmed  throughout  the  First 
Public  Declamation  this  afternoon  . . . 
They  haven’t  yet  learned  to  be  nonchalant. 

November  10.  Captain  Arthur  Joseph 
Brickley  addressed  Classes  I and  II  on 
the  subject  of  the  Great  War,  in  which 
he  took  an  active  part.  Captain  Brickley 
was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1911. 

November  11.  Armistice  Day,  but  not 
for  the  football  team  . . . Latin — 12 ; 
Dorchester — 0.  Zowie ! ! 

November  12.  The  officers,  as  elected 
by  the  Debating  Club,  are  S.  J.  Freed- 
berg,  President;  Gaynor  O’Gorman,  Jr., 
Vice-President ; and  Harold  Banks,  Sec- 
retary. 

November  13.  There  were  no  casual- 
ties on  the  first  Friday  the  13th  in  the 
school  year.  O yes,  there  was ; Elmer 
Zilchstein  (“alias”  on  request)  murdered 
“Rienzi  to  the  Romans.” 

November  16.  The  contest  that  the 
Art  Editor  is  running  reminds  the  R.  R. 
R.  of  Lewis  Carroll’s  “Why  is  a raven 
like  a writing  desk?”  That  cover  is  just 


as  great  an  enigma,  if  not  more  so. 

November  18.  Game  with  Mechanic 
Arts  postponed,  so  that  the  football  fans 
might  go  home  and  get  their  rubbers. 

November  19.  Latin — 12;  Mechanic 
Arts— 0.  Only  one  more  river  to  cross, 
boys. 

November  20.  Mr.  Roland’s  “declam- 
atory artists”  beat,  by  a 3-0  score.  Brown 
University,  1935,  on  the  field  of  battle. 
They  will  debate  Harvard  Freshmen  at 
Cambridge  on  the  same  question,  com- 
pulsory unemployment  insurance,  on  De- 
cember 18.  Mr.  P.  T.  Campbell,  newly 
appointed  superintendent  of  schools,  offi- 
ciated as  chairman.  In  presenting  him 
with  a desk-set  in  behalf  of  the  Senior 
Class,  Mclnerney  addressed  Mr.  Camp- 
bell as  “Pat.”  We  did  not  know  you  had 
the  nerve,  “Mac.” 

November  23.  The  discovery  of  Mr. 
Goodale’s  death  on  the  night  of  Thurs- 
day, last,  cast  a pall  of  gloom  over  the 
school. 

November  25.  On  the  day  before  the 
great  day  upon  which  mighty  feats  are 
performed  on  the  “field  of  many  colors” 
(mostly  rich  brown  mud)  a football  rally 
was  held  in  the  Assembly  Hall. 

November  26.  The  great  day  dawned 
clear  and  fairly  warm.  Latin  won  6-0 
in  one  of  the  “headiest”  games  of  scholas- 
tic football  it  has  ever  been  your  scribe’s 
privilege  to  see.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
the  team  and  their  coach. 

November  27.  The  Football  Dance 
was  no  empty  ceremony  this  year.  It 
was  a celebration  of  a victory;  and  what 
a celebration ! 

November  30.  The  slightly  delayed 
report-cards  were  given  out  to  the  school 
as  a whole  to-day. 

As  a final  thrust,  the  Register’s  Raving 
Reporter  wishes  to  thank  those  who  have 
so  kindly  preserved  his  anonymity  and 
to  apologize  to  any  whose  feelings  have 
been  hurt  by  some  indiscreet  “bon  mot.” 

Everlastingly, 

retro peR  gnivaR  s’retsigcR 
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®ux  3F?mitta  JFartt 

LETTER  WRITTEN  BY  “ALMA  MATER’S  ” 

ONLY  DAUGHTER 


IRellte  /IDagtll. 

(nEDIVIVA.) 

<T  T gives  me  much  pleasure  to  send  a word  of  greeting  to  my  old  class  of 
(fe  the  Boston  Latin  School.  It  is  true.  I had  not  the  advantage  of  remain- 
X ing  with  you  long  enough  to  graduate  with  you,  Still  I feel  as  if  1 were 
one  of  you  in  a manner,  as  I studied  with  vou  and  recited  with  you. 
though  I left  the  school  in  ’67,  when  my  father's  connection  with  it  ended 
So  I did  not  have  a chance  to  see,  as  I had  always  hoped  in  my  youthful 
dreams,  whether  the  doors  of  old  Harvard  would  really  remain  fast  closed 
to  a girl  who  had  gone  through  the  old  Latin  School.  Whether  for  better 
or  for  worse,  but  cert-ninly  I cannot  think  the  latter,  the  older  Cambridge 
took  me  in;  and  if  she  also  did  not  give  me  formally  the  name  of  child,  she 
yet,  like  the  old  Latin  School,  allowed  me  to  want  for  nothing  of  primary 
importance  that  a child  could  ask.  Two  other  institutions,  more  just  per- 
haps, but  I cannot  say  more  generous,  gave  me  help  and  comfort,  by  the 
way,  from  my  first  classical  mother  to  my  last,  my  lather's  College  at 
Swarthmore,  and  the  University  of  New  York,  the  first  of  which  made  me 
a bachelor,  and  the  second  even  a doctor  ( philosophy ) 

I can  hardly  tell  you  how  much  I was  pleased  and  touched  by  your  com- 
munication. Sometime  ago  the  Girls'  Latin  School  Association,  in  view,  I 
suppose,  of  my  homeless  condition,  and  of  the  fact  that  I may  be  regarded 
as  having  comprised  at  one  time  the  whole  Girl's  Latin  School  in  ui.v  un- 
worthy person,  kindly  offered  me  a place  nmong  its  members,  and  this 
recognition  gave  me  great  pleasure  But  a lingering  regret  has  been  ever, 
in  my  iiiiud  for  memories  and  associations  and  traditions  which  can  have 
no  meaning  to  them,  and  which  we  therefore  cannot  celebrate  together 
But  if  I could  look  in  tlpon  your  gathering,  how  many  a single  word  or 
name  I should  doubtless  hear  which,  for  me  as  for  you  and  for  no  others 
but  fellow  schoolmates,  would  touch  the  source  at  once  of  smiles  and  tears 
— those  “ idle  tears,”  half  sweet,  half  sad.  which  the  great  poet  has  sung 
It  is  nothing  perhaps  that  we  could  show  or  name  that  was  in  those  years — 
it  is  enough  that  we  so  vividly  remember  how  we  were  once  wholly  of  that 
time  and  place,  and  how  we  know  the  former,  and  the  latter  known  us  no 
more.  Indeed  the  very  place  is  gone,  as  to  its  outward  appearance  But  I 
believe  we  all  can  say,  as  I know  1 can,  that  I have  few  things  to  be  more 
thankful  for  than  that  almost  chance  experience  The  Latin  School  of  that 
time  was.  as  I suspect  all  really  great  institutions  of  learning  must  be — 
at  least  all  which  are  effective  to  form  the  more  youthful  mind  — one 
man — and  whether  the  impress  of  his  character,  which  was.made  on  every 
mind  there,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  was  made  through  Latin  grammar  or 
vulgar  fractions,  how  little,  after  all.  it  mntters,  whoever  has  come  within 
the  sphere  of  a great,  born  teacher,  and  thereloreyou  all.  I think,  ean  bear 
me  witness  Personally  I am  devoutly  thankful  that  it  was  the  Latin 
grammar,  but  this  is  a detail.  To  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  to  be  con- 
tended with  no  half-knowledge,  to  know  what  we  know  and  mark  it  off 
clearly  from  what  we  did  not  know— that  is  what  we  were  taught  in  the  old 
school,  if  my  memory  serves  me  well,  from  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  till 
two  o'clock  ill  the  afternoon  of  every  working  day  Many  things  are  taught 
therenowaud,  I doubt  not,  well  taught — not  too  many.  1 trust,  to  give  time 
and  opportunity  for  this  pure  draught  from  the  fountain  head  of  allscience 
You  do  me  the  honor  to  usk  me  also  to  send 
my  photograph  to  my  class.  At  first  this  request 
gave  me  some  hesitation,  as  I have  not  time  ior 
a new  one,  and  I have  none  left,  nor  have  been  for 
many  years  photographed  in  any  way  but  as  in 
this,  which  I have  finally  decided  to  send  you 
After  all,  why  should  you  not  have  the  great 
privilege  of  seeing  the  only  daughter’s  daughter 
of  the  old  school?  Moreover  itseems  to  me  this 
portrait  may  perhaps  serve  to  emphasize  the 
truth  that,  whatever  her  schools  or  school  mas- 
ters, a woman  whom  nature  has  made  truly  a 
woman,  will  never  think  she  can  find  a worthier 
occupation  than  that  in  which  you  see  me  proudly 
engaged. 

With  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance,  and  with  all  good  wishes  and 
congratulations  to  my  old  class, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Helen  Magill  White. 

Florence,  Italy,  June  7th,  1895. 
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Bouchie,  Sydney  Dunn,  Thomas  Sheehan. 


Verba  Gratiae 


The  football  team  wishes  to  express  to  Mr.  Powers,  its  grateful  acknowledge- 
ment of  his  public  reception  to  the  team  after  the  second  Public  Declamation.  The 
team  is  fully  aware  and  deeply  appreciative  of  his  co-operation  in  every  way  in 
making  the  year  a successful  one. 


YE  GAME 

On  a perfect  football  day  before  25.000  grads  and  undergrads,  Latin  rose 
to  unexpected  heights  and  downed  her  arch  rival  English  bv  the  score  of  6-0. 
The  game,  as  usual,  was  played  on  Thanksgiving  Day  at  Fenway  Park.  Latin 
won,  without  a doubt,  because  she  played  smarter  football,  which  seems  the  only 
just  and  legitimate  reason  that  any  Latin  team  should  beat  any  English  team. 

It  was  apparent  after  the  first  few  plays  that  Latin  was  going  to  play  a kick- 
ing game.  The  score  was  indirectly  the  result  of  Bilodeau’s  booting.  During 
the  entire  game  he  booted  as  though  his  life  hung  in  the  balance,  and  his  kicks 
made  an  average  that  might  well  he  the  envy  of  many  a college  player.  The  lone 
tally  of  the  game  came  in  the  first  quarter  when  Timmins  dropped  a Bilodeau  punt 
on  his  25-yard  line  and  Sanford,  Moore,  and  a couple  of  other  Latin  School  players 
recovered  it.  Then  Sheehan  was  rushed  into  the  fray  and  immediately  took  the 
ball  down  to  the  3-vard  marker.  To  Bouchie  went  the  honor  of  carrying  the  ball 
over  on  a fierce  smash  through  the  line. 

Bilodeau  punted  the  rest  of  the  game,  and  English  wore  itself  out  trying  to 
make  up  the  yardage  it  lost  on  the  exchange  of  kicks.  Bouchie  and  Bilodeau  ran 
back  English  kicks  beautifully,  while  Sheehan  skirted  the  ends  with  his  streaks 
of  lightning  speed. 

In  the  line,  Larkin  was  going  like  a house  afire  and  Saklad  was  in  on  almost 
every  play.  Capt.  Fitzgerald,  Gavin,  Sanford,  Moore,  and  Feeny  were  mighty 
bulwarks  on  defense  and  excellent  interference  on  offense.  Nor  should  we  forget 
those  backs  whose  roles  were  not  so  sensational  but  equally  as  vital,  John  Floye  and 
“Torchy”  Dunn. 

When  the  final  whistle  blew,  we  greeted  hilariously  the  undefeated,  untied, 
unscored-on  Champions  of  the  City  League  and,  above  all,  the  conquerors  of 
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English.  This  year’s  team  goes  down  in  Latin  School  history  as  one  of  the  finest, 
cleanest,  most  able  group  of  boys  ever  to  wear  the  Purple. 

The  Lettermen  are:  Saklad  (Brassil,  Chapman)  L.E. ; Gavin,  L.T. ; Moore 
(Brabazon,  Hondru)  L.G. ; Fitzgerald  (Capt.),  (Benson)  C. ; Larkin  (Morton, 
Curley,  Dowd)  R.G. ; Feeny  (Hondru,  R.  Hoye)  R.T. ; Sanford  (Glynn)  R.E. ; 
Bilodeau  (R.  Hoye)  Q.B. ; Bouchie  (Martin)  L.H.B. ; Dunn  (Sheehan)  R.H.B. ; 
Hoye,  J.  (Chapman)  F.B. 

THE  MIDDLESEX  GAME 

Latin  School  went  down  to  her  third  successive  defeat  on  October  17,  at  the 
hands  of  the  Middlesex  eleven.  However,  when  one  remembers  that  the  team 
we  played  is  rated  as  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  preparatory  school  ranks  and  had 
just  smothered  the  Harvard  150  lbs.  Team  52-0,  the  score  13-0  is  by  no  means 
discouraging. 

Middlesex  scored  early  in  the  first  quarter  and  used  an  assortment  of  trick 
plays.  In  the  second  quarter  things  were  rather  even  until  J.  Hoye  intercepted  a 
screened  Middlesex  pass  and  ran  sixty  yards  to  their  twenty-five  yard  line,  where 
he  dropped  from  sheer  exhaustion. 

In  the  second  half  it  looked  as  though  Latin  School  would  at  last  take  a game 
from  Middlesex.  However,  fickle  Lady  Luck  turned,  and  Bilodeau  was  taken 
out  of  the  game  with  an  injured  arm.  From  then  on,  Latin  lost  her  scoring  punch. 
In  the  last  quarter  Middlesex  added  another  tally,  and  her  good  placement  ended 
the  scoring. 

HIGH-LIGHTS  AT  CONCORD 

J.  Hoye  proved  to  be  a marvelous  defensive  back  and  provided  the  big  thrill 
of  the  game  by  his  sixty  yard  run. 

The  line  held  tight  throughout  the  game,  Captain  “Fuzza”  Fitzgerald  and 
Hondru  proving  thorns  in  the  Middlesex  side  all  afternoon. 

Believe  it  or  not,  we  heard  a Middlesex  stalwart  say,  “We  DON’T  want 
NO  scoring.” 

The  B.  L.  S.  lineup:  Sanford,  L.E. ; Segal  (Hondru,  Feeny)  L.T. ; Moore, 
L.G. ; Fitzgerald  (Capt.),  C. ; Larkin  (Feeny,  Curley,  Donovan)  R.G;  Gavin 
R.T. ; Saklad  (Brassil)  R.E. ; Bilodeau  (Kelly,  R.  Hoye,  Sheehan)  O.B.;  Bouchie, 
L.H.B. ; J.  Hoye,  R.H.B. ; Dunn  (Sheehan)  F.B. 

THE  CONFLICT  OF  THE  AVENUE 

At  last  Latin  School  broke  into  the  “win”  column  while  gaining  the  champion- 
ship of  Louis  Pasteur  Avenue.  The  game  was  played  at  Fenway  Park  on  October 
22;  and  the  score  was  15-0,  in  favor  of  Ye  Public  Latina  Schola.  Latin  played 
a “heads-up”  game,  for  the  first  time  showing  its  real  power. 

As  the  result  of  a Bilodeau-to-Bouchie  pass,  Latin  scored  for  the  first  time 
this  season.  A safety  completed  the  scoring  of  the  half. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  last  quarter  that  Latin  registered  again,  and  again  it  was 
the  result  of  the  “B  and  B”  combination.  After  a series  of  runs  by  Bilodeau  and 
Dunn  and  Saklad’s  grabbing  of  a deflected  pass,  Bouchie  carried  the  ball  over. 
To  top  it  all,  Bilodeau  made  the  placement  good. 

COMMERCE  CAPERS 

Moore  played  a marvelous  game,  backing  up  the  line  in  good  shape ; Dunn 
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was  good  for  plenty  of  yardage  in  the  backfield ; but  the  “Bilodeau  and  Bouchie” 
combination  was  glorious. 

The  line — composed  of  Saklad,  Gavin,  Larkin,  Captain  Fitzgerald,  Moore, 
Hondru  and  Sanford — will  be  a tough  nut  for  any  school  to  crack,  English  included. 

Thirty-one  footballers  got  into  the  game  from  our  school.  The  reporter’s 
life  is  hard ! 

The  lineup:  Sanford  (R.  Hove,  Morton,  David)  L.E. ; Hondru,  L.T. ; Moore 
(Brahazon,  Lisouski)  L.G. ; Fitzgerald  (Capt),  (Benson)  C. ; Larkin  (Feeny, 
Dimond,  Donovan)  R.G. ; Gavin  (Larkin,  Grant)  R.T. ; Saklad  (Brassil,  Glynn, 
Goode,  Chapman)  R.E. ; Bilodeau  (Bouchie,  Sheehan)  Q.B.;  Bouchie  (Sheehan, 
Kelly)  L.H.B.;  Dunn  (Martin)  R.H.B. ; J.  Hoye  (Ryan,  Larsen)  F.B. 

THE  BRIGHTON  FIZZLE 

Latin  School  was  brought  up  with  a sharp  jolt,  after  rejoicing  over  the  Com- 
merce victory,  by  being  able  to  take  Brighton  only  3-0.  The  game  was  played 
on  October  27  at  Fens  Stadium  and  the  location  is  a small  part  of  the  reason  for 
the  low  score.  The  field  was  simply  wretched ! Over-confidence  was  another 
factor  which  proved  an  obstacle. 

The  School  came  within  scoring  distance  several  times,  only  to  be  stopped 
by  a fighting  Brighton  team  or  else  by  its  inability  to  handle  the  ball.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  Bilodeau's  educated  toe,  which  scored  a field  goal  in  the  last  quarter, 
Latin  might  have  been  held  to  a scoreless  tie. 

BRIGHTON  BLUES 

Well,  it’s  all  over  now,  and  our  city  league  record,  by  special  permission  of 
the  gods,  is  still  unsmirched.  However,  according  to  some  inside  “dope’’  which 
your  reporter  has  gotten,  over-confidence  won't  be  a factor  in  any  future  Latin 
School  fray  of  this  checkered  year. 

“Specs”  Kelly  broke  his  arm  early  in  the  first  quarter  and  had  to  be  taken 
to  the  hospital.  We  hope  by  the  time  this  issue  is  out,  your  arm  will  be  all  healed, 
“Specs.” 

Fred  Moore  did  an  effective  bit  of  execution  by  intercepting  a Brighton  pass 
at  a crucial  point  in  the  struggle. 

The  coach  started  his  pony  backfield,  but  soon  rushed  in  his  star  performers. 
He  needed  them. 

The  B.  L.  S.  lineup:  Saklad,  L.E. ; Gavin,  L.T. ; Moore,  L.G. ; Hondru,  C. ; 
Feeny,  (Morton,  Dimond,  Gilligan)  R.G. ; Larkin,  (Brabazon)  R.T. ; Sanford, 
(Benson,  Chapman,  Brassil)  R.E. ; Sheehan,  (Bouchie)  Q.B. ; Kelly,  (R.  Hoye, 
Bilodeau)  L.H.B.;  Martin,  (J.  Hoye)  R.H.B. ; Larsen,  (Dunn)  F.B. 

THE  TRADE  LANDSLIDE 

The  Latin  School  football  team  definitely  established  itself  as  a contender 
for  the  City  League  title  by  burying  Trade  31-0,  on  November  3,  at  Fenway  Park. 

The  fighting  Trade  team  was  no  match  for  the  powerful  Latin  aggregation. 
The  line  recovered  the  Trade  fumbles  and  Bouchie,  with  fine  interference,  cashed 
in  on  these  mistakes.  The  Purple  and  White  was  certainly  impressive. 

TRADE  TOUCHDOWNS 

Bouchie  made  himself  the  high  scorer  of  the  city ; but,  better  than  that,  he 
knows  how  much  he  owes  to  the  entire  team  for  those  scores. 
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In  the  last  quarter  the  Pot-wallopers  got  a chance  to  strut  their  stuff,  and 
they  did  so  to  the  surprise  and  consternation  of  Trade’s  first  team. 

The  following  got  into  the  game:  Sanford,  Feeney,  Sheehan,  (Capt.)  Fitz- 
gerald, Brassil,  Gavin,  Saklad,  Bilodeau,  Martin,  Bouchie,  J.  Hove,  Chapman, 
Gilligan,  Larkin,  Curley,  Hondru,  Martin,  Donovan,  Brabazon,  Grant,  R.  Hoye, 
Garfield,  Goode,  Dowd,  Blumenthal,  Lisouski,  Lippow,  Altman,  Bautze,  Devine, 
Benson,  Putnam,  Mahoney  and  Feinman. 

DRUBBING  DORCHESTER 

Armistice  Day  was  no  day  of  peace  for  the  Latin  School  team  when  it  took 
Dorchester  High  into  camp  by  the  score  of  12-0  at  B.  C.  Heights.  It  was  just 
a case  of  waiting  for  Dorchester’s  mistakes  and  then  doing  something  about  it. 

“Hen”  Bouchie  again  shone,  pulling  off  some  dazzling  runs  along  the  side- 
line and  making  one  of  the  scores.  Bilodeau  made  the  other  touchdown  after 
fumbling  a lateral  and  then  recovering  it.  Latin  was  outrushed  during  the  entire 
game,  but  made  up  for  it  by  the  sudden  spurts  of  speedy  backs,  fine  kicking  and 
excellent  generalship. 

DORCHESTER’S  DOLDRUMS 

The  nemesis  for  Dorchester  was,  without  a doubt,  the  formidable  “Hen” 
Bouchie.  Dorchester  just  couldn’t  tackle  him  hard  enough  to  bring  him  down 
permanently. 

John  Hoye  seems  to  have  made  it  his  specialty  act  to  intercept  passes  at  the 
crucial  point  in  the  game,  thereby  breaking  our  opponents’  hearts,  poor  things. 

With  added  improvement  each  game,  Sheehan  ought  to  be  the  proverbial 
streak  of  lightning  by  the  time  of  the  English  encounter. 

The  lineup:  Saklad,  (Brassil)  L.E. ; Gavin,  L.T. ; Brabazon,  (Moore)  L.G. ; 
Fitzgerald,  (Capt.)  C. ; Martin,  (Hondru,  Feeny)  R.G. ; Larkin,  (Curley)  R.T. ; 
Sanford,  (R.  Hoye)  R.E. ; Bilodeau,  Q.B. ; Bouchie,  L.H.B.;  J.  Hoye,  (Larsen) 
R.H.B.;  Dunn,  (Sheehan)  F.B. 

THE  MECHANICS  MELEE 

After  the  game  with  Mechanic  Arts  had  been  postponed  twice,  it  was  finally 
played  on  November  19,  at  Fenway  Park.  The  results  were  most  gratifying,  as 
Latin  maintained  her  record  of  being  undefeated,  untied,  and  unscored  on  in  the 
City  League  by  vanquishing  Mechanics  12  to  0.  The  score  was  the  result  of  the 
same  Latin  strategy  which  has  been  used  so  successfully  thus  far ; namely,  force 
the  other  team  to  make  mistakes  and  then  capitalize  on  those  errors. 

The  first  score  came  when  Bouchie  intercepted  a long  pass  of  the  Artisans 
and  ran  70  yards  behind  impenetrable  interference  for  the  tally. 

The  second  score  was  almost  exactly  like  one  score  in  the  Dorchester  game. 
Bilodeau  fumbled  the  pass  from  center,  scooped  it  up,  and  ran  35  yards.  Then 
a smartly  executed  pass  from  Bilodeau  to  Bouchie  with  Sanford  cleaning  up 
was  good  for  the  six  points.  Thus  ended  the  scoring. 

MECHANIC  MANEUVRES 

The  minute  the  Mechanics  game  was  over,  the  boys  started  to  think  of  the 
one  left — English.  They  didn’t  take  so  much  delight  in  their  record,  as  they 
knew  that  without  beating  English,  a record  like  that  is  futile. 

Bouchie  kept  up  his  scoring  streak,  going  over  for  two  more  tallies. 
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DROPS  FROM  THE  SHOWERS 

We  saw  Capt.  “Fuzza”  Fitzgerald  stumped  for  the  first  time  this  year  when 
it  came  to  a football  matter.  You  guessed  it — at  the  rally.  By  the  way,  “Fuzza” 
certainly  deserves  a great  deal  of  credit  for  the  way  in  which  his  team  came  through 
this  year.  Nor  should  we  forget  his  namesake,  the  mentor.  Coach  Charles  Fitz- 
gerald. And  when  mentioning  Charles,  we  immediately  remember  the  man  be- 
hind the  gun — Mr.  Charles  French.  Faculty  Manager. 

“Dave"  Kopans,  “Arky”  Winer,  “Swede”  Wilson,  “Dick”  O’Hare,  Paul  Cur- 
lev  and  “Dick"  Maguire  were  some  grads  that  were  seen  in  the  school  the  day 
before  the  Thanksgiving  game.  Kopans  gave  the  team  a fiery  talk  and  also  a few 
pointers  that  he  gathered. 

ifc  H4  sfc  3(c  if: 

Sad  to  say,  Saklad  has  left  our  midst  for  the  wilds  of  Brookline  High.  Our 
admonition  is,  “Be  good,  Artie.” 

jfj  'It  jfj 

Here  are  the  names  of  some  Ex-Latinites  doing  their  best  on  college  grid- 
irons. Lawlor  has  taken  the  late  Sheridan’s  place  at  West  Point ; “Bucky”  Warren 
is  playing  for  B.  C. ; Balkan  is  at  William  and  Mary.  Rabinovitz  is  the  Harvard 
Second’s  quarterback,  and  “Dick”  Gould  had  cinched  a place  on  the  Harvard 
Frosh  team  until  he  was  forced  out  by  a serious  leg  injury. 

The  Purple  and  White  Dance  became  the  Victory  Dance  as  the  result  of  the 
win.  Everybody  enjoyed  it,  but  the  committee  was  especially  gratified. 


The  manager  takes  this  opportunity  to  thank  his  numerous  assistants  for 
their  aid  during  the  football  season:  “Doctor”  Grassie,  “Smiling  Jim”  Devlin, 
“Dizzy”  Dean,  “Izzy”  Burmon  and  Eugene  Dorr.  He  states  that  there  is  some 
promising  material  here  for  All-Scholastic  Manager — mebbe. 

HOCKEY 

On  December  first  Coach  O’Donnell  called  a meeting  of  all  the  available  regu- 
lars of  last  year’s  hockey  team.  Those  that  reported  were  Captain  Leo  Glynn, 
center;  “Tom"  Sheehan,  “Tom”  Bilodeau,  and  “Vin”  Wright,  wings;  Moore,  de- 
fense ; and  Mahoney,  goalie.  Seeing  the  results  of  our  greeting  to  “Fuzza,”  we’ll 
neat  them  to  Leo.  “All  the  luck  in  the  world  to  you  and  the  team  for  a successful 
m.” 

'he  private  school  schedule  includes  such  teams  as  Noble  and  Greenough, 
Yhool,  Roxbury  Latin,  St.  Mark’s,  and  Country  Day.  There  will  be  the 
i of  public  schools.  Eight  games  will  be  played  as  usual  at  the  Arena 
>v,  and  the  price  will  be  a dime — yes,  for  all  eight. 

TRACK 

neeting,  held  early  in  December,  brought  out  a large  number  of 
• to  the  Coach’s  call.  Among  the  three  hundred  that  turned 
niliar  faces.  “Syd”  Resnick,  Laus,  “Berje”  David,  Hart, 
u,  and  McAvoy  were  some  of  the  veterans  who  attended, 
'ed  that  practice  will  start  December  7.  He  told  the 
’ hard  work  were  the  keynotes  to  success  in  this  sport. 
T until  after  the  first  meet. 


DO  you  KNOW  THAT 


General  Knox,  the  man  who  brought 
the  cannons  to  Boston  from  Ticonderoga 
in  1775,  was  a Latin  School  hoy. — Our 
violinist,  Sydney  Hoffman,  has  studied 
the  fiddle  for  nine  years. — If  all  the  mis- 
demeanor mark  slips  made  out  by  our 
faculty  during  the  past  ten  years  were 
piled  up  in  the  Grand  Canyon,  it  would 
be  a good  idea. — The  average  boy  of 
Classes  I and  II,  out  of  182  days  in  the 
school  term,  spends  (or  should  spend) 
two  months  and  five  days  sleeping,  three 
days  getting  out  of  bed,  a week  and  four 
days  eating,  one  week  riding  on  the  street 
cars,  a month  and  six  days  studying  at 
home,  three  weeks  and  five  days  in  recre- 
ation, two  and  a half  days  changing  pe- 
riods, three  days  talking  before  school, 
and  a day  and  a half  talking  when  he 
shouldn’t.  (It  took  half  an  hour  to  figure 
that  last  one  out.) — There  is  a bronze 
tablet  behind  King’s  Chapel  which  marks 
the  site  of  the  original  Latin  School.  It 
was  situated  on  what  was  called  School 
House  Lane  and  South  Latin  Grammar 
School  Street. — School  in  those  days 
began  at  seven  in  summer  and  at  eight 
in  winter.  The  afternoon  closed  with 
“deponite  libros”  at  five !— Ezekiel  Chee- 
ver,  the  sixth  Headmaster  of  Latin  School, 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  having 
taught  seventy  years.  Cotton  Mather, 
one  of  his  pupils,  preached  his  funeral 
sermon. — The  name  of  the  first  Latin 
School  Headmaster,  Philomon  Pormort 
was  correctly  spelled  eleven  different 
ways. — The  rents  from  Deer,  Long,  and 
Spectacle  Islands  were  once  appropriated 
by  the  city  to  the  support  of  the  school. — 
Daniel  Maude,  the  second  Headmaster  of 
Latin  School,  was  a non-conformist  Puri- 


tan minister,  ejected  from  England  be- 
cause of  his  belief. — One-ninth  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence were  Latin  School  graduates. — 
The  man  who  established  the  first  fire- 
insurance  company  in  America,  made  the 
first  cartoon,  proved  the  value  of  adver- 
tising, first  proposed  daylight  saving, 
introduced  rhubarb  into  America,  and 
whose  scientific  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  principal  languages,  and 
strangely  enough,  did  not  receive  a cent 
for  his  many  inventions,  was  once  a Latin 
School  boy. — When  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson was  in  the  school,  it  was  his  priv- 
ilege to  ring  the  bell. — As  a reward  for 
his  best  students,  an  early  Headmaster, 
Mr.  Lovell,  used  to  let  them  saw  his  wood, 
bottle  his  cider,  and  take  care  of  the  gar- 
den plot  belonging  to  the  school. — “Pat” 
Campbell  once  rang  a fire-drill  in  order 
to  let  all  the  fellows  see  the  “Shenandoah,” 
which  was  flying  over  the  school. — About 
1775,  when  the  Latin  School  classes  were 
held  from  7 to  11  A.  M.  and  from  1 to  5 
P.  M.,  it  was  customary  for  girls  to  come 
to  school  and  take  writing  lessons  (with 
the  pupils,  most  of  whom  stayed.) — The 
British  troops  which  marched  to  Lexing- 
ton, April  19,  1775,  were  drawn  up  only 
a few  yards  from  the  school. — When  Job 
Lovell,  a staunch  loyalist,  was  taken  wi 
the  British  to  Halifax  upon  the 
tion  of  Boston,  his  son,  a staunch 
went  with  him. — The  Latin  Scho' 

1786,  consisted  of 
Aesop,  Eutropius,  Caesar, 

Virgil,  Cicero,  Horace 
Latin  School  classes 
Faneuil  Hall. 


A large  black  auto  was  parked  against 
a fire  hydrant  in  San  Francisco.  At  the 
wheel  languidly  sat  a very  uninteresting 
specimen  of  humanity,  half  asleep,  a cig- 
arette between  his  lips.  Up  comes  a traf- 
fic cop  and  the  following  dialogue  takes 
place : 

Traffic  Cop — “Here  you,  what  do  you 
mean  by  parking  near  a fire  plug?” 

Driver — “Oh,  is  there  a fire  plug 
there?” 

Cop — “Yes,  and  you  can  tell  the  ser- 
geant your  excuse.” 

Driver — “Well,  cops  don’t  mean  any- 
thing to  me.” 

He  is  hailed  before  the  sergeant. 

Sergeant — “Did  you  see  the  fire  plug?" 

Driver — “Yeah,  I saw  it,  but  I’m  not 
interested.” 

Sergeant — “You  will  be  when  I tell  you 
I’ll  make  you  clean  up  forty-two  cells  be- 
fore you  go  free.” 

Driver — “Well,  cells  ain’t  no  novelty 
to  me.  I’ll  clean  ern  ; then  let  me  go  free.” 

Sergeant — “That  suits  you  too  well. 
But  I can  give  you  ninety  days.” 

Driver — “That’s  Jake  with  me,  chief. 
Ninety  days  don’t  mean  anything  in  my 
life.” 

Sergeant — “Who  are  you  ?” 

Driver  (still  languid) — “A  lifer  at  San 
Quentin  penitentiary  chauffering  for 
the  warden.” 

* * * 

A man  touring  Europe  sent  back  a pic- 


ture post-card  bearing  this  message : 

“Dear  Son : 

“On  the  other  side  you  will  see  a pic- 
ture of  the  rock  from  which  the  Spartans 
used  to  throw  their  defective  children. 
Wish  you  were  here.  Your  Dad.” 

* * * 

Bump — “Has  your  wife  learned  to 
drive  the  car  yet?” 

Bumper — “Yes,  in  an  advisory  cap- 

acity.” 

* * * 

“Help ! Help !”  cried  a laborer  in  the 

gang  working  in  the  mud  flats  of  the  Har- 
lem River. 

“What’s  the  matter  there?”  came  a 
voice  from  the  construction  shanty. 

“Bringa  da  shov’ ! Bringa  da  peek ! 
Tony  is  stuck  in  da  mud  up  to  hees 
knees !” 

“Then  why  doesn’t  he  walk  out?” 

“No ! No ! He  no  canna  walk ! He 
wronga  end  up !” 

* * * 

Old  Lady  (at  the  zoo) — “Is  that  a man- 
eating  lion?” 

Fed-up  Keeper — “Yes,  lady,  but  we’re 
short  of  men  this  week,  so  all  he  gets  is 
beef.” 

* * * 

The  reporter  came  idly  into  the  office. 
“Well,"  said  the  editor,  “what  did  our 
eminent  statesman  have  to  say?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Well,  keep  it  down  to  a column.” 
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The  young  and  keen  police  officer  was 
being  shown  over  his  new  night  beat  by 
the  sergeant.  “D’ye  see  that  red  light  in 
the  distance?  Well,  that's  the  limit  of 
your  beat.  Now  get  along  with  you.” 

The  young  policeman  set  out  and  was 
not  seen  again  for  a week.  When  he  did 
show  up  at  headquarters  the  sergeant  de- 
manded furiously  where  he  had  been. 

“Ye  remember  that  red  light?”  asked 
the  cop. 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  that  was  a moving  van  bound  for 
Chicago.” 

* =)= 

A young  man  fell  into  a state  of  coma, 
but  recovered  before  his  friends  had 
buried  him.  One  of  them  asked  what  it 
felt  like  to  be  dead. 

“Dead?”  he  exclaimed.  “I  wasn’t 
dead,  and  I knew  I wasn’t  dead,  because 
my  feet  were  cold  and  I was  hungry.” 

“But  how  did  that  make  you  sure?” 


“Well,  I knew  that  if  I were  in  heaven, 
I shouldn’t  be  hungry;  and  if  I were  in 
the  other  place,  my  feet  wouldn’t  be  cold.” 

* =f=  H= 

A helpful  husband  once  remarked  to 
his  wife.  “My  dear,  you  are  an  angel.” 

Somewhat  surprised  at  this  unaccus- 
tomed compliment,  she  said,  “I  am  glad 
that  you  at  last  seem  to  appreciate  my 
good  qualities,  but  I am  a little  curious  to 
know  how  you  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  I am  an  angel.” 

“It’s  just  this  way,”  lie  replied.  “You 
are  always  up  in  the  air,  you  are  always 
harping  on  something,  and  you  never  have 
a thing  to  wear.” 

* * * 

Neighbor — “Why  is  your  car  painted 
blue  on  one  side  and  red  on  the  other?” 

Speedy — “Oh,  it’s  a fine  idea.  You 
should  just  hear  the  witnesses  contradict- 
ing each  other.” 


-o — o — o- 


RIGORAE  DECLAMATIONS 


(With  apologies  to  Poe) 
Sidney  Rosen,  ’32 


’Twas  on  a midnight  dreary 
That  I pondered,  weak  and  weary, 
O’er  a little  leather  volume. 

Trying  to  my  mind  restore 
Happy  lines  of  some  poor  poet — 
Live  or  die,  I had  to  know  it; 

How  I wished  that  I could  throw  it, 
Throw  it  out  my  chamber-door— 
But  I studied  more  and  more. 


Back  I went  to  school  next  morning, 
With  the  piece  my  brain  adorning ; 
Slow  I passed  the  hours,  yawning, 
Till,  at  twelve,  the  bell  did  roar; 
Time  it  was  for  declamation ; 

I was  called — I took  my  station, 

On  the  platform,  my  location; 

I perspired  at  every  pore — 

Spoke  the  title — nothing  more. 


Empty  was  my  brain  that  minute, 

Just  my  French  lec on  was  in  it — 

Jc  suis — Curses  ! Curses  ! Curses  ! 
Where  was  all  that  poet-lore? 

While  I thought,  “Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh !” 
“Next,”  the  master  said,  “Take  zero!” 
Back  I stumbled,  vanquished  hero, 

’Mid  the  general  uproar — 

Crushed  was  I — forevermore  ! 
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